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NASA shuttle Columbia falls in East Texas 


by Jennifer Shirley 
editor 

Northeast Texas literally shook 
the early in the morning of Feb. 1, 
when the space shuttle Columbia fell 
from the sky. The whole nation 
watched as the international tragedy 
began. 

Seven NASA astronauts, two 
women and five men, died 15 min¬ 
utes before Columbia’s expected 
landing in Florida. Six were Ameri¬ 
can; one was Israel's first astronaut. 

Some students heard and even 


felt the disaster. 

“It was kinda like a deep thunder, the 
kinda thunder that rattles your windows,” 
student Terry Gilbert said. “It lasted 
about 15 seconds. I looked out the front 
door. I didn’t have a clue of what it was.” 

Denver Johnson, 20, said, “I was 
awake in the kitchen with my aunt. It 
kinda sounded like thunder or a car hit 
the house. I didn’t find out until about 2 
p.m. what had happened.” 

“I had no idea it happened. I found 
out from a co-worker. I didn’t feel it, I 


didn’t hear it when it happened,” Sarah 
Soncrant, 19, said. “I had no clue.” 

Debris from the shuttle scattered all 
across East Texas. The sheriffs de¬ 
partment in Nacogdoches estimated 500 
pieces in Nacogdoches County alone. 
Human remains were also discovered 
in the area. 

Congressman Jim Turner encour¬ 
aged East Texans to report any debris 
they find. 

“I urge all East Texas to join Fort 


Hood and our local law enforcement 
officials in reporting anything found 
on the ground. I urge caution in avoid¬ 
ing contact with any materials because 
much of it is radioactive matter,” Turner 
said. 

Schools in Tyler and some other 
communities were closed Monday to 
assure every campus was free of debris. 

The state of Texas established a toll 
free number for debris found. The num¬ 
ber is 1-800-525-5555. 


8,577 students set record 

by Rondha Youngs 
staff miter 

Spring enrollment set a new record. 8.577 students by Jan. 14, 
2,045 more than the previous high spring enrollment of 6,532 in 
2002 . 

Of those 361 students registered by internet,, 2,846 students 
registered by telephone and 3,561 students braved arena registra¬ 
tion. 

Most students and advisers recommended phone registration as 
the most efficient. Students must talk to an academic adviser before 
they can register by telephone or internet. 

Each student who used the arena registration, recieved quality 
care by both counselors and instructors. Registrar Trey Hattaway 
said. Faculty greeters in yellow vests guided students to advisers 
who checked transcripts and suggested courses for the semester. 
Another instructor entered the data, and a few steps away, students 
paid and walked away with a printed copy of their schedule. 

Some who first registered by phone or internet had to join crowds 
in the Apache rooms to add or drop courses. 

Although those lines were long and time-consuming because 
enrollment topped previous totals, the revised process worked more 
smoothly than in previous years. 


Week 1: good, bad, ugly 

The worst: his father suffered first and 
second degree bums on 22 per cent of 
his body from a pressure cooker. 

Aimee Michael, 21, a communica¬ 
tions major from Tyler, shot a televi¬ 
sion commercial which will be aired 
this week. The worst was waiting in a 
line two hours to change her schedule. 

Marlett Tobacio, 34, English as a 
Second Language major from Colom¬ 
bia, said the best was the teachers help¬ 
ing her because she speaks only a little 
English. The worst is her inability to be 
understood by her classmates some¬ 
times. 

Nealy Anderson, 18, a nursing ma¬ 
jor from Jacksonville, said finding park¬ 
ing was really a problem for her. The 
best thing that happened was getting a 
new car, the worst — she locked her 
keys in it! 

Advertising major Jennifer Kochie, 
18, from Mesquite, said the best thing 
about the week was, “I’ve liked all my 
teachers. They seem like good ones.” 

continues on page 2 


The first week of class is filled with 
new experiences, some good, some 
not. Some students thought it was 
wonderful, while many complain about 
anything — from parking to finding 
their classes. 

La’ Toya Blount, radio and com¬ 
munications major from Diboll, was 
happy she didn’t have any problems. 

Theater major Sarah Lenox, 20, 
from Van said the best thing was, “We 
got out of every class early.” The 
worst was getting a traffic ticket while 
hurrying to get to school on time. 

Sonography Major Stephanie War¬ 
ren, 23, form Bullard , liked getting 
Monday off for MLK holiday. 

“This is my first semester and I 
didn’t understand how to read the 
schedule. I thought TR meant a Thurs¬ 
day class, so I missed all of my Tues¬ 
day classes!” she said. 

Brian Wingfield, 18, an English 
major from Antioch, Calif., said the 
best thing was the three-day weekend. 
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TJC feels state budget cut 


by Holly Edwards 
staff writer 

A huge state budget cut has begun to 
affect TJC. Due to a state budget short¬ 
fall of $9.9 billion, Gov. Rick Perry, Lt. 
Gov. David Dewhurst and Speaker of 
the House Tom Craddick have ordered 
all Texas community colleges to enact 
a seven percent budget cut by the end of 
the fiscal year, Aug. 31. 

This means TJC must cut its budget 
by $1.3 million. This budget cut comes 
after the spring semester has already 
begun, so, most of TJC’s budget has 
already been spent, TJC President Dr. 
Bill Crowe said. If this budget cut is 
enacted, TJC students will take the brunt 
of the blow. 

For the rest of the spring semester, 
all but essential travel for TJC students, 
faculty and staff is banned. 

TJC may limit May term and sum¬ 


mer classes being offered, Crowe said. 

He said summer classes are usu¬ 
ally a cash flow for TJC, so any can¬ 
celled summer classes would prob¬ 
ably be sections that are not full. 
Tuition will probably go up for the 
summer classes as well. 

The final verdict is not in. The 
Texas Association of Community 
Colleges sent a letter Jan.29 to state 
leaders stating they will comply with 
the budget cut. 

The letter points out the only way 
to achieve the requested reduction 
would be to limit services to Texas 
students. 

TACC members hope community 
colleges will be exempted from this 
budget cut as public schools have 
already been, Crowe, who is presi¬ 
dent of TACC, said. 

Most state funds to TJC provide 


direct services to students, so it will 
be virtually impossible for this bud¬ 
get cut not to affect students. 

TACC hopes the Legislature will 
respond to their request within the 
next few weeks. 

Crowe said TJC students can have 
a significant impact on the 
Legislature’s decision by mailing 
their state representatives and letting 
them know they are concerned. 

Students in District 6 can e-mail 
Representative Leo Berman at 
Leo.Berman @house.state.tx.us. 

Those in District 7 can contact 
Representative Tommy Merritt at 
Tommy.Merritt@house.state.tx.us. 

Those who do not live in these 
districts can find their representative 
online at www.capitol.state.tx.us. 
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F»o*c*u«s 


What is the best or worst of the first week of school? 






—Marilou Mendez 
"Parking! That's definitely 
the worst." 


—Byron Bent 

"The best thing was seeing 
all of my buddies again." 


—Bernie Rosero 
"Seeing all of my friends." 


—Michael Mock 
"Parking is definitely the 
worst." 
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Sister says one last goodbye 


by Jennifer Shirley 
editor 


I did get to say good-bye 
that night. I just didn ’t know it 
would be for the last time on 
this earth. When I hung up the 
phone that night, my only night 
off that week, it never crossed 
my mind that life would change 
forever in a few hours. 

My mom did call me back. 
My brother must have relayed 
the message before he left that 
night. He usually forgot, but 
lately things had changed. He 
had changed. He was home 
more often, he listened more 
and wanted to talk more than 


he ever had before. 

When I got the call that 
night, I expected it to be one of 
two people: my best friend or 
my boyfriend. It was my dad 
calling after 10 p.m. “I have 
some bad news,” he said. Sud¬ 
denly there was a silence and 
he spoke up again, “I have re¬ 
ally bad news.” 

He told me my brother had 
died in a car accident. I was 
automatically in disbelief, but 
the way he told me was so 
calm. This was his youngest 
son who worked side by side 
with him everyday. I knew he 
was being calm for me, so I 


stayed calm for him. 

For anyone who has ever 
lost someone so close, without 
warning, the initial shock takes 
over your body and mind. 

As I was driven home to 
Mount Pleasant that night, and 
in the back of my mind I hoped 
it was a mistake. Country songs 
and my memories on the way 
home, made it worse. 

The next morning the shock 
came back. I don’t think my 
parents ever went to sleep. The 
news traveled like wild fire. 
Friends from Austin were al¬ 
ready on their way even before 
I called them. Phone calls 


poured in that day, from fam¬ 
ily, friends and even strangers 

continues on page 8 



Best/Worst 

continuedfrom page 1 

Advertising major Jennifer 
Kochie, 18, from Mesquite, 
said the best thing about this 
week was, “I’ve liked all my 
teachers. They seem like good 
ones.” The worst event of the 
week was the cold and windy 
weather on Thursday. Kochie 
spends 16 hours a week work¬ 
ing in the Library Computer 
Lab and lives on campus in 
Claridge Hall. 

Tony Grubbs, 32, from 
Gilmer had very little to com¬ 
plain about as he sat studying 
for his next class outside of 
Genecov. parking was a bit of 
a problem, he said, and his 
work load of 30 hours a week 
as a waiter, real estate agent 
and photographer made him 


tired. The best part of the week: 
“I finished my third marathon 
in Houston, sold my first house 
last Monday and I know what’s 
going on in all my classes.” 

On her way to the parking 
lot Miranda Crawford, 18, of 
Tyler said the best part about 
her week was getting to school 
on time. Her worst problem: 
“Guy troubles.” 

Hannah Grigg of Tyler, 18, 
had some problems finding her 
classes “because my boyfriend 
showed me the wrong hallway 
to go down in Jenkins.” B ut the 
best thing was starting class 
“Because,” she said, “I feel 
more organized and on sched¬ 
ule. 

Adrian Henderson, 21, 
business administration major 
from Colorado Springs, Colo¬ 


rado, uses a grant to pay for his 
school. The best thing that hap¬ 
pened to him was he “got 
saved.” 

Michaela Richards, 20, a 
nursing major who lives in 
Jacksonville with her mother 
and sister, works at Dillard’s 
Fridays and weekends. She 
had no problems with classes, 
but she lost her I.D. badge, 
which she needs for clinical 
nursing classes. She won $70, 
which she said she needed. 

Bobbie Sanders, 43, a com¬ 
puter programming major, had 
a problem with an appeal with 
the financial aid office, but 
found $ 10 which she needed to 
buy gas. The worst thing that 
happened: her son did not get 
into college. That will cause a 
financial burden in the future. 


Catherine Cottle, 18, a nurs¬ 
ing major from Troup, said her 
only problem was the parking 
dilemma. The worst thing that 
happened was an argument 
with her boyfriend. The best 
thing was receiving a cake from 
her apartment management. 

Paramedic major Brandon 
Means of Grande Saline, 19, 
said the worst things were get¬ 
ting in to Ken Luke’s human 
growth class, the commute into 
the sun and the battle for park¬ 
ing. But he liked getting out of 
Ken Luke’s Human Growth 
class and making of new 
friends. 

Coshandra Dillard, Holly 
Edwards, Emmanuel Finnih, Bert 
Fite, Patty Garland, Aimee 
Michael and Paige Springerley 
also contributed to this story 
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TJC grad starts broadcasting career 


by Jennifer Shirley 
editor 

TJC journalism graduate LaSaundra 
Brown, starting a career as a reporter at 
NBC56, has worked hard to get where 
she is. 



LaSaundra Brown working on a 
voice over for a package. 

Brown always knew she wanted to 
work in the media. 

‘This was a good way to be on TV,” 
she said. 

Brown started early with a story about 


mice in the school cafeteria. She recog¬ 
nized a good story when she heard it, so 
she borrowed her dad ’ s video camera and 
with a microphone, created from a flash¬ 
light and cardboard, started intervewing. 
A lot of people found it awkward and 
didn’t want to talk to her. 

Brown has also used beauty pageants 
to build confidence. She competed in 
Miss Teen All American, won Miss Bexar 
County and went on to the Miss Texas 
pageant. She also played baseball, ran 
track and was a cheerleader. 

Brown said she chose TJC because it 
was a small college, but still had dorms 
and other aspects of a bigger college. 

Brown remembers a crisis at the be¬ 
ginning of her last semester at TJC. 

Her mom had always paid her college 
expenses. On the last day to pay dorm 
fees, her mom stayed up late working the 
night before, but only had half of the 
dorm payment. She had to ask if she 
could pay the rest later. Brown and her 
mom were surprised to leam that late 
payments were possible. 

“I love TJC,” Brown said. “Probably 
my best years of college. The people and 


Weather makes you sick? 
It's only in your mind 

by Chester Reescano Jr ** 

staff writer 

During the cold winter days many people say they will “get sick” if 
there’s a sudden change in weather. Sometimes they do. What makes this 
happen? 

“People assume they will become ill when it gets cold mainly because 
that’s when flu symptoms and respiratory problems start beginning,” TJC 
clinic manager Cynthia Brown, R.N. said. 

Brown believes the myth has come from listening to others before. 
“People could have had it happen to them previously, sort of a handed-down 
myth from generations,” Brown said. 

Lindsey Dixon from Beaumont said, “I have always thought that when 
it gets cold, that’s when you’re supposed to start feeling a little sick. But 
that is just how I see it. Cold weather equals sick, hot weather equals 
healthy.” 

Bo Wickliff from Houston said, “I never have believed in that myth. I 
just wake up and put my warm stuff on and hope I do not get sick.” 

“I don’t believe that at all,” hQ said. “If you make up in your mind you 
will not get sick, then you won't have anything to worry about. It’s more of 
a mind thing.” 

Angela Berry from Tyler said, “I had a cold for a month in the summer 
time. I know the myth’s not true, because it’s freezing outside and I’m not 
sick.” 

Amanda Edwards from Tyler said, “I was sick in the summer time for 
awhile. 1 don’t believe in that myth. I never count the times I get sick, but 
I’m gonna start paying close attention to it more. The myth isn’t true at all— 
I guess that’s why it’s a myth.” 

Being sick is not a pleasant event but some people just bounce right back 
from illnesses. 

Lashaundra Greenhouse from Tyler said, “I got sick in December when 
it first turned cold. I was sick for about a week, but I bounced back cause 
I’m a soldier.” 

Sophia Hollum from Houston said, “It really doesn’t matter if it’s hot or 
cold— if you gonna get sick, you just get sick.” 

“You must take good care of yourself. I never have agreed with those so- 
I called myth’s. I remember when my old teacher canceled class just because 
jit was raining and cold. He already assumed he would be sick,” she said. 

“I was happy he canceled class, but that was a stupid reason to not have 
jclass,” she said. 

j Brown advises how to overcome the myth. “The best way to is to educate 
jthe public. Just because it turns cold doesn’t mean you will become sick,” 
I Brown said. 


the staff were so supportive and really 
cared.” 

Brown went on to earn a bachelor's 
degree in journalism at the University of 
Texas at Austin exactly four years after 
she first came to TJC. She came back to 
Tyler to look for a job, sent out five tapes 
and interviewed with both ABC Channel 
7 and NBC56 News. 

Just days later NBC56 called her 
back. She signed a two-year contract 
with them on May 17,2002. Brown calls 
her new job "a blessing from from God.” 

“I am so blessed and thankful to have 
a job. I have a great team,” Brown said. 

But it’s not always easy. “I work well 
underpressure,” she said. ‘There is never 
a testimony without a test.” 

A lot of people inspire her. 

“There hasn’t been just one person, 
inspiration for me are the people who tell 
you, ‘I like what you do'," she said. "If 
there had to be a single person that 
inspired me, it would be my mom." She 
sometimes calls her mom, a police of¬ 
ficer, “preacher mom” and describes her 
as hard on the outside, but gooey in the 
middle. 



Brown working at her desk in the 
NBC56 Newsroom on a story. 

This career is a stepping stone, she 
believes. 

“I love news and I know I have a gift,” 
she said, but her ultimate goal to sing 
professionally. 

Her most important life lesson: “Never 
accept ‘no’ for an answer because some¬ 
body will be waiting to say ‘yes’. Believe 
it is going to happen,” she said. 


New furniture improves 
Student Center climate 


by Chester Reescano Jr. 
staff writer 

Rogers Student Center has a differ¬ 
ent look these days. If visitors didn’t 
know this is a college, they might think 
they were in someone’s home. 

The Student Center has always been 
a place to sit and socialize with friends, 
but this semester it has become a little 
more of an enjoyable place to be. 

“The new furniture provides a first- 
class place where our students can come 
and study in comfort. It is very relax¬ 
ing. Having the new furniture makes 
our students feel special,” student ser¬ 
vices director Dr. Otis Webster said. 

"TJC purchaced the furniture at 
Southside Furniture Company in Tyler 
for about $25,000," Webster said. “It 
was worth it. We used college funds 
with the approval of TJC President Dr. 
Bill Crowe.” Student activities director 
Scott Nalley and purchasing director 
Bryan Turman came up with the idea, 
he said. 

The old furniture has been moved 
to other parts of the campus, some in 
the game room and some in student 


services offices. The rest was sent to 
storage.lt was used many years, Webster 
said. 

Some students really enjoy the new 
furniture. 

Sean Alexander from Houston said, 
“I really like going in the center now. 
At first I would go in there and stay for 
a while. I go for long periods during the 
day to wait on my classes. I’m glad we 
have it here for us.” 

Sherre Skief from Tyler said, “ It’s 
really nice, I hope students don’t mess 
it up!” 

Shondra Nelson from Kilgore said, 
“ It’s nice. I wish I could take it home 
with me.” 

Tristan Hackney from Jacksonville 
said, “It’s very nice. It makes the people 
want to come in and just kick it. I spend 
about two hours between classes.” 

Jamie Howard from Willspoint said, 
“ It’s good to see TJC get new furniture. 
The old furniture was getting kind of 
bad, so it was time for a change. I’m 
really enjoying it.” 


Better healthcare for campus 


by Jennifer Shirley 
editor 

East Texas Medical Center and TJC 
have teamed up to serve healthcare 
needs of students, faculty and staff 
members. 

The ETMC Regional Healthcare 
System will operate a campus clinic on 
the second floor of Rogers Student 
Center. 

A family nurse practitioner will staff 
the clinic on weekdays. This registered 
nurse with advanced training in diag¬ 
nosing and treating illness can pre¬ 
scribe medications and administer 
physical exams. 


Kim Pearson-Wahl, ETMC vice 
president of physician services, said a 
doctor from the hospital’s First Physi¬ 
cians organization will supervise the 
family nurse practitioner and provide 
direct care in the clinic daily. 

Students and faculty can pay for 
vaccinations in the clinic at the time of 
service. Vaccinations cost: $12 for TB 
shot; $15 for flu shot and $35 for each 
of the hepatitis B shots (a series of 
three). 

For more information call 903-510- 
2609 or visit www.tjc.edu/ 
campusclinic/index.htm. 
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St. Valentine marks the holiday in 270 A.D. 


by Aimee Michael 
staff writer 

Valentine’s Day may be 
the dreaded holiday everyone 
loves to hate. Why do we cel¬ 
ebrate this commercialized day 
of love? What possesses one to 
spend $2,000 on 100 gardenias 
from the Olde English Village? 
Where does this idea of spread¬ 
ing love originate? Whether 


Valentine’s Day happens to be your 
favorite or most hated holiday it 
certainly has a reputable origin. 

The fourteenth of Februray was 
a celebrated holiday in honor of the 
Goddess Juno,queen of the gods 
and goddesses. She was also known 
as the goddess of women and mar¬ 
riage. The feast of Lupercalia fol¬ 
lowed as an all day festival where 
boys were paired with girls for the 


duration of the feast and 
sometimes the rest of the 
year. Those paired some¬ 
times married. 

In the year 270 A.D. 
Emperor Claudius reigned 
known as Cladius the 
Cruel, abolished marriage 
to increase the size of his 
army. Saint Valentine, a 
priest in Rome, was found 


guilty of secretly marrying 
couples and assisting Chris¬ 
tian martyrs behind the 
emperor’s back. He was ar¬ 
rested and sentenced to be 
flogged and beheaded. During 
his imprisonment people would 
pay homage to the saint to en¬ 
courage and support his ef¬ 
forts. One visitor a prison 
guard’s daughter was allowed 


in Valentine’s cell. A strong 
friendship developed between 
the two after repeated visits 
and before his execution left a 
note for her signed, “Love your 
Valentine.” Thus the tradition 
we observe this week began 
with the Roman holiday that 
once celebrated the goddess 
Juno. 


Students tell best and worst of Valentine adventures 


by Tony Patterson 
staff writer 

Shawna Evans, blew up 50 
balloons and put them in her 
boyfriend’s room on 
Valentine’s Day. On the bal¬ 
loons she wrote different rea¬ 
sons why she loves him. It 
took forever and was hard 
work, but the outcome was 
wonderful. 

Ashley Tucker said her 
best valentine was when her 
boyfriend picked her up from 
her house and gave her two 
carnations. He took her to a 
closed coffee shop where he 
had a dinner for two set up 
with a dozen roses on the table. 
After that he took her to a 


secret spot so they could “watch 
the stars.” 

Carolyn Stewart’s mother 
makes heart-shaped pancakes. 

Jennifer Koonce was sent all 
over town by her boy¬ 
friend to find roses. 

Brandon T umer spent 
$56 on roses, $20 on a 
vase, a box of Turtle 
chocolates and a big 
teddy bear. 

John Montano said his 
best Valentine ever came 
when he broke up with 
one girl to go out with 
another. 

Advanced Services 
Coordinator Karen Smith 



said her family’s tradi¬ 
tion is for her husband to 
put the kid’s Valentine 
candy on top of the 
refridgerator until 


Valentine’s Day. The kids 
know it is there, but they don’s 
touch it. 

Payroll Technician Nina 
Rochelle’s greatest valentine 
ever came when she 
won dozen roses, a 
limosine ride to Tracy’s 
to eat and a night’s stay 
at Residence Inn. Nine 
months later the 
Rochelle’s had a baby. 

General Accounting 
Specialist Carole Pool’s 
husband prepared a 
planned gourmet dinner 
for two. They dined on 
Cornish hens stuffed 
with tamales, tortilla 


soup, appetizers, and wine. 
The presentation was beauti¬ 
ful and worthy of royalty, she 
said. 

Communications Coordi¬ 
nator Jeanie Brookshire’s 
worst Valentine: her husband 
brought home a tea maker. 
But he recovered years later 
with a beautiful basket the 
size of a tire filled with red 
roses, a box of chocolates and 
a teddy bear. 

Annabelle Florez began 
to cry when she was to the 
principals office on 
Valentine’s Day because she 
thought she was in trouble. 
Surprise: flowers were wait¬ 
ing for her. 


Students and faculty 

remember V-Day Cards 


by Bert Fite 
staff writer 

Valentines have changed 
since we were lads. We re¬ 
member decorating a shoe box 
with tissue paper and ribbon the 
night before in anticipation of 
the abundant treasures class¬ 
mates, boys and girls alike, 
would leave for us to ask one 
question, “Will you be my Val¬ 
entine?”. Through the years 
though the faces on these cheap, 
mass produced pieces of card¬ 
board that hold that Cute little 
girl in the pig-tails feelings or 
your best buddy in arms way to 
say in the coolest way possible 
have changed. Just as fashion, 
valentines show the pop culture 
of an era and often work in 
cycles. We have seen the revo¬ 
lution of real characters on the 
cards to the animated icons of a 
time. 

Brittany Spears, N’SYNC 
and the musical heartthrobs for 
the younger generations today, 
yet who was on the valentines 
throughout time. Chauncey 
Taylor, History instructor, re¬ 
called sharing cards with 
Frankie Avalon and Sandra Dee 


and getting the Beatles in return. 
Dr. Otis Webster recalls not pic¬ 
tures, but quotes and emotional 
statements of the 60’s, a time of 
“making love not war” and Groups 
gathered singing Kum-ba-yah at 
anti-war rallies, and not much about 
the pop icons of the time. 

Students from the later 80s and 
90s though, regressed to animated 
heroes of the day. Shawna, 19, re¬ 
calls delivering Little Mermaid and 
Loony Tunes to her classmates. 
Dash, 20, gave Transformer and 
G.I. Joe to those he called friends. 
My Little Pony and Rainbow Bright 
were the choice of Kristen, 20, for 
her valentines. One could never 
fail, said Jesse, 24, with Snoopy 
and Charlie Brown to say, “Be 
Mine”. Many recalled ol’ faithful 
Minnie and Mickey Mouse and 
Care Bears as the most remem¬ 
bered icons of their day. 

Pop culture has dictates many 
things in life , Valentine’s among 
those are molded by the fads and 
fashions of the day: the popular 
singer heartthrobs, animated he¬ 
roes, and the attitude of the time 
grace the front of many valentines 
being delivered this week. 



At CHRISTUS St. Joseph's Health System, Paris, Texas, we are proud of our 
"agency free nursing" environment. All Associates on both campuses are 
residents who have an investment in the quality of our care. Presently we 
have openings in the following areas for your consideration: 


ASK ABOUT OUR SIGN-ON BONUSES 
RN 

Radiology Technologist 
CT Technologist 
US Technologist 
MRI Technologist 
Nuclear Medicine Technologist 
Respiratory Therapist 
Cath Lab Technologist 
Medical Technologist 
Sr. Coding Specialist 


Join us on our Journey to Excellence’ 


Contact: 

Human Resources Department 
CHRISTUS St. Joseph's 
Health System 
820 Clarksville Street 
Paris, TX 75460 
Fax (903) 737-3887 

Visit our website and 
apply online today! 




CHRISTUS 
ST. JOSEPH’S 

Health System 


CHRISTUS St. Joseph's 
Health System serves as a re¬ 
gional hub for healthcare for 
Northeast Texas and Southeast 
Oklahoma caring for residents 
of seven counties and two 
states. CSJHS is a member of 
CHRISTUS Health, one of the 
top 10' largest Catholic health 
systems in the United States 
with over 25,000 Associates 
extending the healing ministry of 
Jesus Christ in 47 facilities in 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana. Okla¬ 
homa, Utah, Mexico and 
Ireland. 

As an Associate of CSJHS. you 
become part of a team of pro¬ 
fessionals caring for this commu¬ 
nity and the surrounding area for 
over 90 years. 

We offer an excellent salary and 
benefit package and bring big 
city' medicine in a 'small town' 
environment! You are just min¬ 
utes away from lakes, golf 
courses, shopping, and a short 
drive to the metroplex. 

If this sounds like 
somewhere you would 
like to call 'home', 
come join our family! 

For more information call: 

(903) 739-7766 
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Candy can cost whatever you want to pay 


by Patty Garland 
staff writer 

Valentine’s Day makes two things 
pop into mind: flowers and candy. 
Combining these gifts is said to insure 
a special place in the loved one’s heart. 
Finding gifts to match your pocket- 
book takes some time. News reporters 
visited several local retailers to help 
readers shop for Valentine’s Day. 

Eckerd’s Drug Store on south 
Broadway sells a wide range of candy 
in all shapes, sizes, and brands. Deco¬ 
rative heart-shaped boxes start at $3.99 
fora 12- ounce box of Elmer’s assorted 
chocolates. Whitman’s, a step up in 
quality, offers a 1 pound rose-paper 
covered box of assorted chocolates for 


$8.99. If your pocketbook is full and 
your honey has a really sweet tooth, 
then Russell Stover’s offers 2.5 pounds 
of assorted chocolates for $22.99. They 
come in a 
large heart- 
shaped box 
wrapped in 
red cello¬ 
phane with a 
gold bow. 

W a 1 - 
Mart on 
south Broad¬ 
way also 
sells a wide 
range of can¬ 
dies and 



Photo by Patty Garland 

Stores stock up for the Valentines rush. 


prices. Novelty items include teddy 
bears, plastic boxes and toys filled with 
Valentine’s Day candy which might 
appeal to the 
■j f] soft cuddly 

side of your 
sweetheart. 
Their heart- 
shaped boxes 
of candy start at 
$1 for 2 ounces 
of Russell 
Stover’s as¬ 
sorted choco¬ 
lates. The 12- 
ounce box of 
Elmer’s choco¬ 
lates costs 


$2.96. The largest heart is Russell Stover’s 
1.75 pound box of chocolates for $ 12.97. 

Our final destination, The London 
Shop on Broadway at 8th Street special¬ 
izes in antiques from London, but they 
also carry the famous Godiva chocolates, 
claimed to be the finest in the world. 

The smallest heart-shaped boxes con¬ 
tain 2.75 ounces of assorted chocolates 
for $12.50 and a 7.25 ounce box costs 
$24. The most exquisite, 12.75 ounces of 
various shaped and foil-wrapped candies 
in red velvet heart-shaped box makes an 
extraordinary presentation. It costs $60. 
Each is wrapped in an exclusive Godiva 
box with a large red bow. Quantities are 
limited and tend to sell out, so shoppers 
should shop a little early. 


Valentine cards show 


by Bert Fite 
staff writer 

Valentines have changed since we 
were kids. We remember decorating a 
shoe box with tissue paper and ribbon the 
night before in anticipation of the abun¬ 
dant treasures classmates, boys and girls 
alike, would leave. All asked one ques¬ 
tion, “Will you be my Valentine?”. 

Through the years the faces on these 
cheap, mass-produced pieces of card¬ 
board have changed. 

Just as fashion, valentines show the 
pop culture of an era and often work in 
cycles. We have seen the revolution of 
real characters on the cards to the ani¬ 
mated icons of a time. 

Brittany Spears, N’SYNC and the 
musical heartthrobs fill cards for the 
younger generations today. Who was on 


valentines in earlier years? 

History Instructor Chauncey Taylor 
recalled sharing cards depicting Frankie 
Avalon and Sandra Dee and getting the 
Beatles in return. 

Dr. Otis Webster recalls not pic¬ 
tures, but quotes and emotional state¬ 
ments of the 60s, a time of “making love 
,not war. ’ ’ Groups gathered singing ‘ ‘Kum- 
ba-yah” at anti-war rallies. Political pro¬ 
tests, not pop icons made the most memo¬ 
rable impressions. 

Students in the 80s and 90s regressed 
to animated heroes of the day. Shawna, 
19, recalls delivering Little Mermaid and 
Loony Tunes to her classmates. 

Dash, 20, gave Transformer and G.I. 
Joe to those he called friends. My Little 
Pony and Rainbow Bright were the choice 
of Kristen, 20, for her valentines. 




And a chance to earn money too!! Jt 


Are you a current TJC student or alumni? 
Have you ever attended Apache/Freshman Orientation? 
Do you have a GPA of 2.75 or higher? 

Are you outgoing and dependable?? 


If YOU can answer 

YES 

to all of these questions 
YOU can join our team!!! 


Apache Orientation 
is the place for you!!! 

Contact Shelia Jones 
in the Admissions Office 
or call 510-2523 for all the details!! 


reflect pop culture 


One could never fail, said Jesse, 24, 
with Snoopy and Charlie Brown to say, 
“Be Mine.” Many recalled Minnie and 
Mickey Mouse and Care Bears as the 
most remembered icons of their day. 

Pop culture dictates many aspects of 


life . Valentine’s may be among those 
most obviously molded by the fads and 
fashions of the day: popular singers 
heartthrobs, animated heroes and the at¬ 
titudes of the time grace the front of many 
valentines being delivered this week. 


Flowers express love 


by Brian Wingfield 
staff writer 

Flowers for Valentine ’ s remain one 
of the most accepted traditions today. 
Why flowers? Perhaps it’s their mean¬ 
ing — some of the most romantic and 
poetic ways to express oneself can best 
be said through flowers. 

If you wish to express your undy¬ 
ing love, send a red camellia which 
means, “you’re a flame in my heart.” 
These traditional meanings may help 
make your Valentine’s Day more 
smooth. 

For those hopeless romantics, tu¬ 
lips are exactly what to give your loved 
one. A yellow tulip means, ‘There’s 
sunshine in your smile,” while a var¬ 
iegated tulip means, “beautiful eyes.” 

Carnations are another excellent 
way to say what’s in your heart when 
the occasion is far to rare to cheapen 
with heavy-handed words. Give a red 
carnation,which tells your loved one, 
“my heart aches for you.” 

Even something as simple as a 
daffodil conveys poetry. Daffodils say, 
‘The sun is always shining when I’m 
with you.” 

A forget-me-not confesses your 
true love and fond memories together. 


Lilies? Romance is in the air when 
you breathe in the scent of this beauti¬ 
ful flower. A white lily tells the 
receiver, “It’s heavenly to be with you.” 
By giving a yellow lily you say, “I’m 
walking on air when I’m with you.” A 
calla lily simply tells your loved one he 
or she is beautiful. 

When you and your sweetie are 
beneath that starry sky and love is a 
consuming thought, a primrose will 
say, “I can’t live without you.” 

When you and yours are before a 
roaring fire, romance and love filling 
your heart, fan that flame with a spider 
flower: “run away with me.” 

Roses remain the most common of 
flowers to give. Beware though — 
while some roses signify love and 
beauty, others signify death loneliness. 
Burgundy roses mean “unconscious 
beauty.” Red roses, of course, mean 
“love”, but for the more romantic, a 
thornless rose signifies love at first 
sight — pure love. 

Even the manner in which the rose 
is given is significant. To give a lone 
rose signifies, “I still love you.” 

If you give two roses of any color 
taped or wired together they signify 
commitment or forthcoming marriage. 


T n 


When/you/ spoke/your find: wordy to¬ 
me/, 

I ,r would/ have/ never imccgined/ here/ we/ 
would/he/. 

for coming> into- my life/Devin, I wantto 
thanbyow. 

Yowve/ kept a/ constant ymlde/ on/ my fare/, 

which/ no- one/ el^e/ could/ do-. 

—A shlee/ Voda/ 
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TJC says goodbye to 3 who defined us 

* ^ Th ^ vl T-T r 


Bill Walker. 1950-2002 


y Cas/'e Moreland 
taff writer 

AtriptoHudnall Planetarium can 
>e an exciting event for a school kid. 
'oung and wide-eyed, they come 
ingle file and take their seats. The 
tudents, no older than seven or eight, 
re hushed by their teachers as lights 
lim and stars appear. For the next 
lour“oohs” and“ahhs” echo through 
he room as constellations, stars, plan¬ 
ts and galaxies appear and a voice 
lescribes them. 

For a child, words fade but the 
:xperience lasts.They remember that 
ixperience. Hudnall Planetarium Di- 
ector Bill Walker made this experi- 
mce possible for the past 15 years, 
le also taught classes in astronomy 
ind physics. 

Instructor, husband, father, 
brother and friend, Bill Omar “Bow” 
sValker died Dec. 14, 2002,of cancer, 
rle was 52. 


Walker kept himself busy home 
schooling his five children. He be¬ 
longed to various planetarium asso¬ 
ciations and was an accomplished 
flautist and singer. He liked to teach 
his family and others the wonders of 
creation, organizing canoeing and 
hiking trips as well as Planetarium 
“Star Parties.” 

Biology Instructor Betsy Ott said, 
“Bill threw Star Parties often on Sat¬ 
urday nights. People could watch 
comets and meteor showers. He would 
point out star constellations and name 
and describe their purpose with pride 
and passion.” 

BornJune 1,1950inSan Antonio, 
he attended the South Western Union 
College, Texas A&M University and 
University of Texas at Arlington. He 
earned a master of arts degrees in 
both English and physics. Walker 
wrote and published “Redshift Col¬ 
lege Edition” astronomy software and 


the lab manual to go with it. 

Walker was a shining star in his 
own right, for 15 years of those at 
Tyler Junior College. His closest 
friends describe him as a versatile 
person and instructor. 

Math Instructor David Demic 
called him as, “funny, thoughtful, 
reflecting and intriguing.” 

During his career at TJC, Walker 
toured thousands of students, rang¬ 
ing from elementary through high 
school, and their teachers through the 
Planetarium Walker taught sciences, 
but he was known by his colleagues 
as having great interest in English 
and mathematics. 

Survivors include his wife Carolyn 
Walker, children Travis Rogers, 
Samuel, Seth, Benjamin and Laurel 
Walker, mother Eva Miller, grand¬ 
mother Frankie Mae Ackerman, and 
sisters Diana Cavender and Lee 
Childers, of Keene. 


Earl Handy 

by Rondha Youngs 
staff writer 

Custodian Earl Handy Jr. who died 
Jan 17, lived in Smith County all his 
life. Handy started working at TJC in 
March, 1981, first in Potter Hall. 
Physical Plant Director Fred Carson 
said, “When he mastered that, he was 
assigned the Pirtle Tech Center. Then 
he moved to RTDC on the West Cam¬ 
pus, where he worked until his death. 

Custodial Supervisor Billie Lee, 
said, “Handy was not a man of many 
words. He let his reputation speak for 
itself. No matter where he was as¬ 
signed, he took pride in what he did. 
His shoes will be hard to fill, and he 
will be greatly missed.” 

Handy is survived by his son Der¬ 
rick A.D. Handy of Los Angeles, 
Cal., his mother Lodia Mae Bayonne, 
brothers: Levester Handy, Dwight 
Bayonne, Joe Bayonne and Timothy 
Handy and sisters: Debra O’Quinn, 
Patricia Handy, Linda Johnson and 
Annie Bayonne. 


Sarah McClendon, 1910-2003 'an individualist who struggled to help human beings' 


Stephanie Smith 
staff writer 

Journalist Sarah McClendon, a Tyler native and 
TJC alumnus, who died Jan. 7, had covered every 
president from Franklin D. Roosevelt to George W. 
Bush during her 59 years in Washington. She was 
92. 

She will be remembered at a memorial service 
10a.m. March 1 at the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception in Tyler. 

President George W. Bush, in a statement re¬ 
leased to the Tyler Morning Telegraph said, “Sarah 
McClendon was an institution in the White House 
press corps for more than half a century. She cared 
passionately about keeping the public informed. She 
will be missed.” 

McClendon was known for her aggressive man¬ 
ner and abrasive style of journalism. Television 
journalist Sam Donaldson once cheerfully referred 
to her as “a thomed rose bush from Tyler, Texas, 
who knows how to get the truth out of presidents.” 

She often described herself as the “little lady 
with the loud voice.” McClendon saw her bold 
journalistic style as vital to getting noticed. 

She is remembered “as one of the greatest news¬ 
paper women Washington ever saw,” by longtime 
White House press colleague Helen Thomas. “She 
walked in where angels fear to tread. She had guts, 
she asked the questions that should have been asked 
and she asked questions for people who had no 
voice.” 

McClendon, one of the first women admitted to 
the previously all-male National Press Club, later 
became the vice-president. She was the president of 
American Newspaper Women’s Club and received 
honors from dozens of journalism organizations. 

McClendon was bom July 8,1910 in Tyler, the 
youngest of nine children. She grew up in what is 
now known as the Bonner-Whitaker-McClendon 
House at Houston and Vine streets. 

She graduated from TJC in 1928 and earned a 




degree from the University of Missouri School of Jour¬ 
nalism. 

“If it hadn’t been for [Tyler] Junior College, I 
wouldn’t have gotten to college,” McClendon told 
Margo Knight during an interview in 1989 for the 
Washington Press Club Foundation’s oral history project, 
“Women in Joumalism.“Tyler Junior College was a 
nice experience ... I had some wonderful teachers.” 

McClendon had anticipated becoming a lawyer, but 
a teacher at TJC recognized her talent and pointed her 
toward journalism. “One day she said to me, ‘Sarah 
McClendon, you will become a reporter. You will go to 
the University of Missouri School of Journalism and 
learn to be a reporter.’ And I said, ‘Yes, Ma’am. Yes, 
ma’ am. ’ I never even thought of it before. I had thought 
all along that I’d be a lawyer, because most of my family, 
the men, were great lawyers,” McClendon recalled 
during that 1989 interview. 

TJC President William Crowe said, “She was a 
friend to our institution and a beacon for future journal¬ 
ists and writers. We’re honored to have played a role in 
hercareerchoiceand are saddened to learn of her death.” 

Zonta Club of Tyler established a scholarship in her 
honor at TJC. 

McClendon began her newspaper career in 1931 at 
The Tyler Courier-Times and Tyler Morning Tele¬ 
graph, earning $ 10 a week. In the beginning her main job 
was to write stories encouraging Tyler to build their 
badly-needed first hospital. A few years later Mother 
Francis Hospital opened their doors to the public. 

She left Tyler in 1939 to work for a newspaper in 
Beaumont. In 1943 McClendon joined the Women’s 
Army Corps in World War II as a public relations 
lieutenant. McClendon got a job at the Washington 
bureau of The Philadelpia Daily News in 1944. 

A brief marriage to John O’Brien produced her only 
child, Sally Newcomb MacDonald. O’Brien abandoned 
his jjpfe while she was pregnant and later died. Besides 
her daughter, who lives in Washington, McClendon is 
survived by a granddaughter and great-granddaughter. 
She was a single working mother at a time when that 


was unusual both in Texas and in Washington. The 
story is told that on her very first assignment in 
Washington she had to plead with her babysitter to 
work overtime to allow her to get the story. The sitter 
agreed and McClendon met her deadline. 

“When I look back on it, it seems incredible it ever 
happened. But it was really quite something, and I’m 
glad it happened, because I have this wonderful 
daughter,” McClendon told Knight in 1989. 

“Sarah McClendon has dedicated nearly six de¬ 
cades of her life in a relentless effort to raise human 
rights issues in the mass media. As an independent 
freelance reporter, she had provided a strong and 
assertive role model for women in journalism by 
asking controversial and provocative questions,” Gail 
Gomila, executive director of the Du Plain Interna¬ 
tional Speakers Bureau, said. 

McClendon helped empower women not only as 
a role model, but also by organizing in 1963 a group 
for female reporters who wanted to learn the art of 
hard-news reporting. 

In her 1996 memoir, “Mr. President, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent! My Fifty Years of Covering the White House” 
McClendon wrote, “Citizen journalist is a mission I 
took for myself. It offers the best opportunity to serve 
one’s country, the people and the public interest.” 

The day after McClendon’s death Former Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton issued this statement, “I hope St. 
Peter is prepared for the kinds of questions that nearly 
a dozen presidents had to face.” 

In 1989 Knight asked McClendon, “How do you 
want to be remembered?” She replied, “As an indi¬ 
vidualist who tried to do something for society, for 
human beings and maybe accomplished some re¬ 
sults. Hopefully they can see some results. But mainly 
as an individualist who struggled to help human 
beings.” 

In her memoirs McClendon wrote, “It has been a 
privilege to have lived this life.” 


.q j 
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Managing money for people 

with other things to think about 


Phi Theta Kappa inducts 154 

by Lacey Teel JL JL 


staff writer 

Phi Theta Kappa is 
known around the world. 
TJC began a chapter called 
Alpha Omicron. 

PTK members strive to¬ 
ward four goals: “scholar¬ 
ship, leadership, service, and 
fellowship,” member Emili 
Bachellor said. PTK con¬ 
nects with National Honor 
Society in high school and 
Phi Beta Kappa in four-year 
colleges. 

“The members may be 
inactive or active. It is better 
to be active because of schol- 
arships,” Sponsor Cathy 
Cates said. Membership re¬ 
quirements for PTK include 


a 3.5 GPA, at least 12 hours 
of college credit and lasts a 
lifetime. Members must 
maintain a 3.0 GPA. 

Sophomore Sarah Knoff 
from Jacksonville said, 
“Universities look to see if 
you are a member of PTK. 
Even though I am an inac¬ 
tive member, I still receive 
scholarships.” 

“Being an active mem¬ 
ber involves volunteer 
work,” Bachellor said. Each 
active member must do at 
least 12 hours of community 
service per semester. 

PTK activities include: 
health and literacy fairs, 
reading fairs, science fairs, 


nursing home visits, blood 
drives, weekly meetings, 
and regional and interna¬ 
tional conventions. 

In the fall, TJC inducted 
154 new members. 

They include: Kristi 
Abercrombie, Staci Adams, 
Anthony Adelfio, Karen 
Andersen, Alex Arnold, Iris 
Avila, Martha Barnett, 
Casey Bates, Erin Bazinet, 
William Black III, Kevin 
Blount, Christopher Bogue 
and Crystal Bohanon. 

Also, Lindsey Boyett, 
Jenny Brashear, Pam 
Bullard, Joshua Bunton, 
Cristin Burdette, Laura 
Caldwell, Collin Carroll, 




2 MILLION INVESTORS. 

80 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

1 WEIRD NAME. 

TIAA-CREF has a long history of managing portfolios for the world’s sharpest minds. 
Contact us for ideas, strategies, and, at the very least, proper pronunciation. 

TIAA-CREF.org or call (800) 842-2776 


Daniel Cathey, Marcy Cox, 
David Curry, Jr., Philip 
Davis and Sara Dickerson. 

Others are: Timothy Dif¬ 
ferent, Susan Diveney, 
Deborah Donahue, Jimmie 
Douglas, La Dena Draper, 
Holly Edwards, Knajula 
Edwards, Ruby Elevera and 
William Elmer. 

Also inducted were: 
Elisabeth Engskow, Jared 
Fitzgerald, Toni Flora, Jen¬ 
nifer Florey, Johnny Foster 
Jr., Jeanie Ballegly, Ronni 
Gallina, Patty Garland, Ja¬ 
maica Garrett, Kayla Gibbs, 
Monica Gifford, Andrew 
Hall, Misty Hall and Patricia 
Hall. 

Also inducted were: Ja¬ 
son Harrell, Joshua Harris, 
Razia Hassan, Julia Hector, 
Jennifer Hester, Angela Hol¬ 
land, Ashley Hooten, 
Amanda Hopson, Patricia 
Hortman, Shirelle Huff, Ja¬ 
son Jernigan, Brenda 
Johnston, Lara Kachlic and 
Katie Keith. 

Also, Jennifer Kennedy, 
Timothy Kesler, Ali Khaili, 
Ithesham Khan, Karina 
Kislitsyna, Ryan Knoebel, 
Hosrof Komurcu, Jackie 
Kramer, Anna Kubiak and 
Paul Kyser. 

Others are.: Miranda 
Lade, Shannon Larsen, 
Christopher Laubhan, 
Calvin Lawson, Katie Lee, 
Jennifer Maberry, Heather 
Hallory, Leigh Marsh and 
William Martin. 

Also: Jennifer McCaw, 
Norma McClung, Ashley 
McElroy,Aimee 
McWhorter, Nehama Meir, 
Alma Mendez, Jonathon 
Mercer, Bradley Meyer, 


Rachael Mock, Lucinda 
Molloy, Mark Morrison, 
Callen Nation and Shelley 
Nelson. 

Others are: Neal Ne- 
vejans, Michael Newman, 
Michelle Nicholson, Joshua 
Nix, Robert Paek, Jennifer 
Peel, Chelsea Peterson, Lesa 
Phillips, Charles Pipes, 
Arlena Pirtle, Nation Poole, 
Haley Praytor, Diana Priest, 
Melissa Prfiett and Daniel 
Richardson. 

Also: Amanda Ritchie, 
Russell Robinson, Kathy 
Rupert, Ida Ryan, Jennifer 
Santana, Sara Sawyer, 
Stephen Saxon, Elizabeth 
Shaw and Angela Sigmon. 

Also inducted were: 
Christi Singleton, Christina 
Smith, Matthew Smith, 
Christina Snider, Christina 
Solis, Brandi Spalding, 
Alma Spencer, John Spizale, 
Jr., Jeremy Stagg, Daniel 
Standley, Shatara Starks, 
Cynthia Stegall and Lauren 
Steigman. 

Others were: Deborah 
Perryman-Stewart, Trey 
Sweat, Tina Douglas- 
Tallent, Jenifer Taylor, Marc 
Tecce, Chris Thedford, 
Cynthia Thomas, Rhonda 
Thomas and TannaTidwell. 

Also:Ted Townsend, 
Molly Terman, Rebecca 
Tutt, Sharon Umphress, 
Teresa Van Schuyver, Mor¬ 
gan Wade, Daniel Waters, 
Terry Welch, Angela 
Stouder-Wilkes, Patricia 
Lynn Williams, Patricia 
Sloan Williams, Sandra Wil¬ 
liams, April Winans and 
Amy Winkle r. 

The next induction cer¬ 
emony will be March 23. 


RETIREMENT I INSURANCE I MUTUAL FUNDS I COLLEGE SAVINGS I TRUSTS I INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
_ _£__/ 

TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services, Inc. and Teachers Personal Investors Services, Inc. distribute securities products. 
For more information, call (800) 842-2733, ext. 5509, for prospectuses. Read them carefully before investing. © 2002 Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association-College Retirement Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF). 730 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 


Board lengthens 
contract for Dr. Crowe 

by Jennifer Shirley 
editor 


The TJC Board of Trust¬ 
ees voted Dec. 3 to replace 
President Dr. William 
Crowe’s contract, with four 
years eight months remain¬ 
ing, with a new 10-year con¬ 
tract. 

The Board voted 7-0 to 
approve the contract during 
a specially called meeting. 
Two members were absent. 

Board President Harold 
Beaird praised Crowe for his 
vision and dedication shown 


at TJC and in East Texas. 

Crowe joined TJC in 
1984 and was named presi¬ 
dent in March, 1995. 

“I appreciate the confi¬ 
dence the Board of Trustees 
has shown me,” Crowe said. 

“I have been fortunate 
over these years to have been 
associated with a dedicated 
board of trustees. I truly be¬ 
lieve I have the best job in 
the country and ours is the 
finest junior college in the 
nation,” he said. 
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Tennis teams open season 

by Ten is ha Henley 
staff writer 

TJC Tennis Team began this season Jan. 31 as defending national champi¬ 
ons with the men playing Oklahoma Christian University in Oklahoma, and 
the women at Lee College in Beaumont. 

The women won recognition in the four-college tournament at Lee College. 
Doubles team Leslie Stewart and Catalina Izasa won the consolation round. 
Laura Whatley won the singles consolation round of flight two. 

The tournament included Lee College, Collin County Community College, 
Laredo Community College and TJC. 

With the men ranking No. 1 in the country, TJC has “a deep strong team,” 
Tennis Coach John Peterson said. 

The Team has progressed over the last semester. Peterson said he has a more 
talented group of people. “We have a tough team for people to beat,” he said. 

‘The women have been successful as well,” Peterson said, with a ranking 
of No. 3 in the nation. 

The Men's No. 1 player Jordan Freitas is also No. 1 in the nation. The No. 1 
women’s player is sophomore Leslie Stewart from Austin. 

Freshman tennis player Roman Martin says he is looking forward to 
the beginning season. 

Golfers prepare for tournament 

by Brandon Hooten 
staff writer 

The Apache Golf Teams will soon swing into action with the women’s first 
tournament at Mary Hardin-Baylor Feb. 24-25. The Apache Ladies, ranked 
fourth in the nation, Coach Sandy Terry said, include sophomores Sara Sawyer 
and Missy Vogt and freshmen Jessica Nemnich and Brooke Tanner. 

The men will open their season with their own invitational at Eagle’s B luff 
Country Club March 3-4. Last year, they lost the national championship by 
ONE shot, Terry said. They are ranked No. 1 in the nation and hope to keep that 
place through the season 

The Men’s Team includes sophomores: Dustin Byrd, Chris Gerela, Bran¬ 
don Ortiz, Chris Pace and Sean Sciba. Freshmen starters are: Rory Smith, Greg 
McBain and Eric Mabee. 

Tunnel becomes assistant AD 

by Joshua Russell 
staff writer 

Former Assistant Football Coach Jeff Tunnel became the new assistant 
athletic director for TJC last November. 

TJC graduate Tunnel coached at high schools in the Wortham, Quitman, 
Royse City and Kerens before he became running back coach and recruit¬ 
ing coordinator here. 

“Although I know I will miss football,” Tunnel said, “this was the 
logical step in my career. As a former student and an East Texan, I have 
enjoyed Tyler Junior College.” 

“I have been impressed with his work ethic and professionalism,” 
Athletic Director Dr. Tim Drain said. “I was thrilled when he approached 
me with his interest in this position.” 


Apaches lose to Lon Morris 


by Joshua Russel 
staff writer 

The Apache men shot a dismal 
36 percent as they continued their 
district woes in a 86-65 loss to Lon 
Morris on Jan 18. 

They now drop under .500 in 
district play after starting the sea¬ 
son 8-0 in non-district contests. 

Kenneth Smith led all TJC scor¬ 
ers with 9 points. J.R. Pittman, 


Kevis Shipman, and Dee Dee 
Drake each scored 8 points. The 
Apaches only managed 24 first- 
half points despite 9 nine Bearcat 
turnovers. 

Aaron Curtis led the way for 
Lon Morris with 31 points and 6 
rebounds. The Bearcats shot a 
whopping 65 percent to put them a 
game ahead of the Apaches in the 
district standings. 


Ladies beat Lon Morris 


by Joshua Russel 
staff writer 

Octavia Flobbs scored a team 
high 23 points for the Apache La¬ 
dies en route to a 82-63 win over 
the Lon Morris Bearcats Jan. 18. 

Despite playing without start¬ 
ers Nikki Holmes and Juwanna 
Rivers, the Ladies are now 6-1 in 
district and 15-4 overall. Hobbs 
paced the Ladies in the first half, 
making her first eight attempts . 

TJC built a 46-31 halftime lead, 
which the Lady Bearcats could not 


overcome. Vemae Scott from Lon 
Morris led all scorers with 25 points. 

Lon Morris managed to keep 
the game within reach for only 10 
minutes until Ashley Powell turned 
the ball over to Hobbs whose lay 
up put TJC ahead 25-23 with 8:53 
left in first quarter. 

Hobbs scored again off a Lady 
Bearcat miss to begin the rout by 
the Apache Ladies. Zedrayln But¬ 
ler scored 11 and Brooke Busby 
and Tamara Thompson 10 points 
for TJC. 


Baseball begins new season 


by Brandon Hooten 
staff writer 

The Apache Baseball Team 
opened their season with two double- 
header Jan. 31 andFeb. 1 at the home 
of the Thunderbirds, New Mexico 
Junior College in Hobbs, N.M. 

They lost all four games but Coach 
John Groth is still optimistic about 
the season. 

They met Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity in Eunice Feb. 5. Groth, who 
declined to predict how his team 


would fare saying, “We’re starting 
over.” 

“We went from a scholarship 
team to a non-scholarship team, so 
we can’t really tell what is going to 
happen. We feel pretty good though,” 
Groth said. 

With 37 players on the team in¬ 
cluding red shirts, only four are sopho¬ 
mores. 

For more information on the team, 
Groth said go to their website at 
www.geocities.com/tjcbaseball. 


Brother 

continued from page 2 

who knew him. The tremen¬ 
dous support was overwhelm- 
ing. 

The next few days were so 
long and exhausting, yet the 
week went by too fast. I was 
ready to quit school. I wanted 
to stay home forever. I no 
longer wanted to carry out my 
dreams. 

Life had changed so dras¬ 
tically-1 couldn’t imagine ev¬ 
eryday life ever again. 1 
planned to move back home 
to be closer to my parents. 

Visitation brought on a 
whole new outlook. People 
we hadn’t seen or talked to 
months, even years came that 
Saturday night. The girls and 
boys that showed up for my 
17-year-old brother, amazed 


us. Three rooms full of plants 
and flowers could have told 
the story. More than 500 
people came to comfort us. I 
never before in my life hugged 
so many friends, family even 
strangers. 

Co-workers from NBC56 
drove an hour and a half to 
Mount Pleasant to be there for 
me at the funeral. When I saw 
them walk to the front of the 
room as they were leaving, I 
was shocked. These were 
people I had worked with only 
five months, partime— they 
had never met my brother. 
Their presence meant more 
than they will ever know. 

I later learned the news 
team actually told the story 
about the accident on the 6 
p.m. News for me. These were 
just recent acquaintences of 


mine. 

How can God know ex¬ 
actly what you need to go on? 
On the only winter holiday I 
got off of work was Thanks¬ 
giving. How did he know to 
let me go that Thanksgiving? 

Dec. 5, changed my life 
forever, but God knew what I 
needed to give me peace. That 
Thanksgiving my brother 
stayed home with us. We 
laughed, talked and enjoyed 
the holiday together. He 
wanted to talk to me, confide 
in me and get advice. We al¬ 
ways had an unspoken under¬ 
standing, a good relationship 
that got better with time. 

God knew what each per¬ 
son in my family needed to 
have peace. Over the last 
month of his life, my brother 
stayed close to my parents 


and developed a better rela¬ 
tionship with them. 

God di d not leave us ful 1 of 
unanswered questions when 
he took my brother. He gave 
us all hearts to understand 
why this happened, and why 
this happened at that time. 

One big lesson our family 
learned is to be there for oth¬ 
ers in a time of loss. Sending 
flowers won’t be enough for 
us anymore. Hundreds of 
people reached out to touch us 
and comfort us from all over 
Texas and other states. Each 
one of them mattered— they 
helped us to start to heal. 

As aresult, after some time 
I got myself back together. I 
decided to give life another 
try. How could I let down 
people who helped me and 
believed in me? 


So here I am back in school, 
writing as I always wanted to, 
and resetting my mind into 
success mode. I am a better 
and stronger person, though 
my brother’s death was the 
beginning of many heartaches 
I will experience in my life. 

I will go home next year, 
but my dreams will be carried 
out. My brother would never 
want me to give up because of 
him. He was a selfless, loving 
person to everyone he knew. 
I have the drive to go on now, 
but never again will I neglect 
keeping in touch with friends 
andfamily. Hecalled acquain¬ 
tances his friends. My ac¬ 
quaintances will now be called 
my friends. 
















